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For ‘* The Friend.” 


CHOLERA. 


THE ASIATIC CHOLERA NOT A NEW DISEASE. 


Much as has appeared at different times in 
the pages of “The Friend,” respecting this 
fearful epidemic, we think the following selec- 
tion from the Westminster Review will be read 
with interest by our subscribers. It forms a 
portion of a review of the ** Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages, by J. F. C. Hecker,” and shows 
very conclusively that those terrible scourges 


of mankind, were diseases closely analogous | 
9, if not identical with, the so called Asiatic | 


Cholera. If this view be the correct one, it 
would appear that there are occasional changes 
in the condition of the atmosphere, which 
greatly disturb the animal economy, and occa- 
sional accessions of other causes of disease, 
that affect whole regions, and traverse in some 


sent, and relating to physical phenomena which 
there is now reason to believe to be constantly | 


| destination of the large enclosure of this nei igh- 
bourhood, the interior of which is hidden ‘by 


latent, and the manifestation of which may be | high walls { from surrounding observation, 


expected at frequently recurring intervals, 
With a view 
which may perhaps be drawn from this vol- 


to the practical conelusions | as a beria!- 


** The disease which led to its appropriation 
ground, is described by Hecker as 
|a species of oriental plague, exhibiting itself in 


ume, and from other sources, we propose to | | inflammatory boils and tumours of the glands, 


give some account of ils conte nts. 


| ace ompanied with burning thirst ; s imetimes, 


The work, which we owe to the Sydenham | also, with inflammation of the lungs, and ex- 


Society, by whom it is published, commences 
with a treatise upon the pestilence of the four- 
teenth century, called the ‘Black Death,’ by 
| which it is computed twenty-five millions o| 


people—one-fourth of the then population of | 


Europe, were destroyed, This 
broke out in the reign of Edward the Thi 
and was undoubtedly the most marked event 
of that reign; but it is passed over by Hume, | 
lin his life of that mon: rch, in a paragraph of 
a dozen lines, with a note of reference to Stow 


—a striking instance of the haste and superfi- | 


| cial carelessness with which history is some- 
| times written. Stow mentions it, in his ‘ Sur- | 


vey of London,’ in explanation of the appro- | 


priation of a large plot of ground, without the 
walls, for the purposes of a cemetery, situate 
at the back of what is now Charter-house- | 
square, and bounded on the north by Wilder- 
ness-row, St. John street. 
His account is the following :— 


‘A great pestilence entering this island, 


|which began first in Dorsetshire, then pro- | 


leeeded into Devonshire, Somersetshire, Glou- 
| . fs . 

icestershire, and Oxfordshire, and at 

'came to London, and overspread all England, 


pestilence 
l, Death.” 


length | 


mysterious manner the globe itsel!,—filling | so wasting the people, that scarce the tenth | 
the hearts of mea with terror and-dismay, and | person of all sorts was left alive; and church. | 


convincing us anew from time to time of how! yards were not sufficient to receive the dead, 
inscrutable are the ways of Omnipotence, how | but men were forced to choose out certain 
feeble the arm, and how blind the eye of) fields for burials; whereupon, Ralph Stratiord 
mao. | Bishop of London, in the year 1348, bought a 
— ipiece of ground called * No - in’s Land, 

The late epidemic has revealed the exist- | | which he inclosed with a wall of brick, and 


ence, and fearfully illustrated the destructive | dedicated for burial of the dead, buildin there- 


ower, of some unknown agents of mortality,| upon a proper chapel, which is now enlarged | 
> 7? | | > 
land made a dwelling-house ; and this burying- | 


the precise nature and cause of which, ia their j 
connection with known and more familiar | plot is become a fair garden, retaining the old 
morbifie influences, have hitherto been suffered | name of Pardon churchyard. 
to remain involved in the deepest obscurity. | lthe year 1349, the said Sir Walter Manny, in 
It leaves us with the unpronenat conviction that} respect of danger that might befall in this time | 


the accounts handed down to us of the ravages | of so great a plague and infection, purchase nd | 
of pestilence in ancient times, were not histo. |thirteen acres and a rod of ground adjoining | 


rical exagyerations, as they have generally |to the said No Man’s Land, and lying in a 
been considered, and that we have been la- | place called * Spittle Cross,’ because it belong. 
bouring under a misiake in supposing that led to St. Bartilmewe’s Hospital, since that 
modern civilization had attained an immunity | called the new church-haw, and caused it to 
from similar desolating and wide-spread cala- | be consecrated by the said Bishop of London 
mities. ‘The work of Dr. Hecker on the epi-| to the use of burials.” 

demics of the middle ages, recently translated This ancient cemetery, or the greater part 
by Dr. Babington, has now become one of|of it, is now used as a play-ground and garden 
serious interest, as belonging, not to the past|by the boys of the Charter-house, 


and few 
alone, but conuecting the past with the pre- 


About this, in| 


. - . . i 
persons In London are aware of the original 


| pectoration blood; in other cases, with 
vomitings of blood and fluxes of the bowels, 
terminating, like malignant cholera, with a 
discolouration of the skin, and black spots in- 
| dicating putrid decomposition, from which it 
was called, in the north of Europe, the * Black 
In ltaly it obtained the name of * La 

granda,’—the great mortality. 
The atiacks were usually fatal within two or 


mortalega 


| three days of the first symptoms appearing, 
but in many cases were even more sudden, 
jsome falling as if_struck by lightning. Its 
ellects were not confined to man; in some 
countries affecting dogs, cats, fowls, and other 
animals, which di ied i in great numbers ; and in 
| England the disease was followed by a mur- 
| rain among the cattle, occasioning a great rise 
in the price of food. 

| The Black Death was supposed to have 
| commenced in the kingdom of Cathay, to the 
north of China, in the year 1333, and thence 
\10 have spread in a westerly direction across 


} 


| the contiuent of Asia to Constantinople, where 
; it made its appearance in the year 1347, In 
1348 it visited Avignon, and other cities in the 
south of France and north of Italy and Spain. 
|The following year it ravaged England, ap- 
| pearing first in Dorsetshire, atti .cking Bristol, 
Gloucester, Oxford, and London, and thence 
| proceeding northward to Norwich, Yarmouth, 


,| Leivester, and York, which suffered immense 


losses ; some of these cities losing nine-tenths 
inhabitonts. ‘The pestilence next 
| visited Scotland, Norway, Russia, and Poland, 
i which latter country, however, it did not reach 
until two years after its first appearance in the 
south of Europe. In Poland, it is stated, three- 
fourths of the entire population perished, and 
}in Norway two-thirds. In Russia, also, the 
mortality is said to have been equally great. 
The total mortality of this period is thus sum- 
jined up by Dr. Hecker :— 

* Kniro lost daily, when the plague was 
raging with its greatest violence, from 10,000 
‘to 15,000; being as many as, in modern 
| times, yreal plague s have carried off during 
|theic whole course. In China, more than 
i thirteen millions are said to have died; and 

this is in correspondence with the certainly 
}exaygerated accounts from the rest of Asia. 
India was depopulated. ‘Tartary, the Tartar 
kingdom of Kapischaka, Mesopo amia, Syria, 
| Armenia, were covered with dead bodies : the 


of their 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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Koords fled in vain to the mountains. In 
Caramania and Cesarea none were left alive. 
On the roads, in the camps, in the caravansa- 
ries, unburied bodies alone were seen; and a 
few cities only (Arabian historians name 
Maara-el-nooman, Schiesur, and Haram) re- 
mained in an unaccountable manner free. In 
Aleppo 500 died daily ; 22,000 people, and 
most of the animals, were carried off in Gaza 
within six weeks. Cyprus lost almost all its 
inhabitants; and ships without crews were 
ofien seen in the Mediterranean, or afterwards 
in the North Sea, driving about, and spreading 
the plague wherever they went on shore. It 
was reported to Pope Clement, at Avignon, 
that throughout the East, probably with the 
exception of China, 23,840,000 people had 
fallen victims to the plague. Considering the 
occurrences of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
we might, on first view, suspect the accuracy 
of this statement. How, it might be asked, 
could such great wars be carried on—such 
powerful efforts have been made? how could 
the Greek empire, only a hundred years later, 
have been overthrown, if the people really 
had been so utterly destroyed? 

“ This account is nevertheless rendered cre- 
dible by the ascertained fact, that the palaces 
of princes are less accessible to contagious 
diseases than the dwellings of the multitude ; : 
and that in places of importance, the influx 
from those districts which have suffered least 
soon repairs even the heaviest losses. We 
must remember, also, that we do not gather 
much from mere numbers, without an intimate 
knowledge of the state of society. We will, 
therefore, confine ourselves to exhibiting some 
of the more credible accounts relative to Euro- 
pean cities, 


In Florence there died of the Black 
Plague, - - - 60,000 
In Venice, : . - 100,000 
In Marseilles, in one month, - 16,000 
In Siena, - - : - 70,000 
Tn Paris, - . : 50,000 
In St. Denis, - : 14,000 
In Avignon, . : 60,000 
In Strasburg, 16,000 
In Liibeck, 9,000 
In Basle, - 14,000 
In Erfurt, at least 
In Weimar, . 
In Luisburg, . 
In London, at least 
In Norwich, . 


To which may be added 


5,000 
2,000 
100,000 
51,000 


Franciscan Friars in Germany, - 124,434) 


Minorities in Italy, : - 30,000 


“ This short catalogue might, by a laborious 
and uncertain calculation, deduced from other 
sources, be easily further multiplied, but would 
still fail to give a true picture of the depopu- 
lation which took place. 
time the Venice of the North, which could no 
longer contain the multitudes that flocked to it, 
was thrown into such consiernation on the 
eruption of the plague, that the citizens de- 
stroyed themselves as if in frenzy.” 

The consternation which seized the inhabi- 
tants of every country through which the 


16,000 | 


Liibeck, at that | 
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instances the effects of fear alone were proba- 
bly as fatal as the pestilence. Everywhere a 
feeling of torpor and a depression of spirits, 
almost amounting to despair, became univer- 
sal ; and this frequently taking a religions form, 
the wealthy, we are told, abandoned their 
treasures, and gave their villages and estates 
to the churches and monasteries, as the surest 
way, according to the notions of the age, of 
securing the forgiveness of their past sins. 
Thus was the first impulse given to the erec- 
tion of those magnificent cathedrals, which yet 

remain to the admirers of what is called Gothic 
architecture, in the northern parts of Europe ; 
buildings, commenced for the most part in the 
fourteenth century, and which were completed 
by the piety of the succeeding age. 

The same spirit was manifested in a more 
superstitious shape in a zeal for fasting and 
penance, which revived and extended a new 
order of religionists, said to have been founded 
by St. Anthony in the preceding century, 
styling themselves the Brothers cf the Cross, 
or Cross-bearers, but called by the people 
flagellants, from their rule of submitting to a 
severe public flogging as a means of averting 
the anger of heaven. ‘This order was at first 
confined to the poorer classes, but ultimately 
many nobles and ecclesiastics enrolled them- 
selves in the order. Their practice was to 
march through cities in well-organized pro- 
cessions, clothed in sombre garments, their 
faces covered up to the forehead, knotted 
scourges in their hands, and singing hymns 
with their eyes fixed upon the ground. Tapers 
and magnificent banners of velvet and cloth of 
gold were carried before them, and wherever 
they made their appearance the bells were set 
ringing, and the people flocked to welcome 
them as a holy band, by whose intercession 
the pestilence might be diverted from its 
course. 

‘Whoever was desirous of joining the bro- 
| therhood, was bound to remain in it thirty-four 
days and to have four-pence per day at his 
own disposal, so that he might not be burthen- 
some to any one; if married, he was obliged | 
to have the sanction of his wife, and give ‘the 
assurance that he was reconciled to all men. 
The Brothers of the Cross were not permitted | 
to seek for free quarters, or even to enter a 
| house without having been invited: they were | 
forbidden to converse with females; and if 
| they transgressed these rules, or acted without 
| discretion, they were obliged to confess to the 
superior, who sentenced them to several lashes | 
of the scourge, by way of penance. Kcclesi- 
astics had not, as such, any pre-eminence | 
among them; according to their original law, 
which, however, was often transgressed, they 
'could not become masters, or take part in the 
'secret councils. Penance was performed | 
| twice every day ; in the morning and evening, 
they went abroad in pairs, singing psalms, 
amid the ringing of the bells ; and w when they 
arrived at the place of flagellation, they strip- 
ped the upper part of their bodies, and put off 
their shoes, keeping on only a linen dress, 
reaching from the waist to the ankles. They 
then lay down in a large circle, in different 
positions, according to the nature of their 











plague passed was such, that in a multitude of|crime—the adulterer with his face to the 


ground ; the perjurer on one . side, holding up 
three of his fingers, &c., and were then casti- 
gated, some more and some less, by the mas- 
ter, who ordered them to rise in the words of 
a prescribed form, Upon this they scourged 
themselves, amid the singing of psalms and 


| loud supplications for the averting of the plague, 


with genuflexions and other ceremonies, of 
which cotemporary writers give various ac- 


/counts ; and at the same time constantly boast- 


ed of their penance, that the blood of their 
wounds was mingled with that of the Saviour, 
One of them, in conclusion, stood up to read a 


\letter which it was pretended an angel had 


brought from Heaven, to St. Peter’s church, at 
Jerusalem, stating that Christ who was sore 
displeased at the sins of man, had granted, at 
the intercession of the Holy Virgin and of the 
angels, that all who should wander about for 
thirty. four days, and scourge themselves, 
should be partakers of the Divine grace. This 
scene caused as great a commotion among the 
believers as the finding of the holy spear ‘once 
did at Antioch ; and if any among the clergy 
inquired who had sealed the leer? he was 
boldly answered, the same who had sealed the 
Gospel ! 

** All this had so powerful an effect, that the 
church was in considerable danger; for the 
flagellants gained more credit than the priests, 
from whom they so entirely withdrew them- 
selves, that they even absolved each other. 
Besides, they everywhere took possession of 
the churches; and their new songs, which 
went from mouth to mouth, operated strongly 
on the minds of the people.” 


(To be continued.) 
ee ee 


From Household Words. 


THE LUCIFER MATCH, 


Some twenty years ago the process of ob- 
taining fire, in every house in England, with 
few exceptions, was as rude, as laborious, and 
as uncertain, as the effort of the Indian to 


‘produce a flame by the friction of two dry 


sticks. 

The nightlamp and the rushlight were for 
the comparatively luxurious. In the bed- 
rooms of the cottager, the artisan, and the 
small tradesman, the infant at its mother’s 
side too often awoke, like Milton’s nightingale, 
‘darkling,—but that ‘nocturnal note’ was 
something different from ‘harmonious num- 
bers.’ The mother was soon on her feet ; the 
friendly tinder-box was duly sought. Click, 
click, click ; not a spark tells upon the sullen 
blackness. More rapidly does the flint ply 
the sympathetic steel. The room is bright 
with the radiant shower. But the child, fami- 
liar enough with the operation, is impatient at 
its tediousness, and shouts till the mother is 
frantic. At length one lucky spark does its 
office—the tinder is alight. Now for the 
match. It will not burn, A gentle breath is 
wafted into the murky box ; the face that leans 
over the tinder is ina glow. Another match, 
and another, and another. They are all 
damp. The baby is inexorable ; and the mis- 
ery is only ended when the goodman has gone 
to the street door, and afier long shivering has 
obtained a light from the watchman, 














‘The tinder- box and the steel had nothing 
peculiar. The tinman made the one as he, 
made the saucepan, with hammer and shears ;; 
the other was forged at the great metal facto-| 
ries of Sheffield and Birmingham ; and happy | 
was it for the purchaser if it were something 
better than a rude piece of iron, very uncom- 
fortable to grasp. ‘The nearest chalk q: qarry 
supplied the flint. The domestic manufacture 
of the tinder was a serious affair. At due 
seasons, and very often if the premises were 
damp, a stifling smell rose from the kitchen, 
which, to those who were not intimate with 
the process, suggested doubts whether the 
house were ‘not on fire. The best linen rag 
was periodically burnt, and its ashes deposited 
in the tinman’s box, pressed down with a close 
fitting lid upon which the flint and steel re-| 
posed. The match was chiefly an article of 
itinerant traffic. The chandler’s shop was 
almost ashamed of it. ‘The mendicant was 
the universal match-seller. The girl who led) 
the blind beggar had invariably a basket of 


matches, In the day they were vendors of/urbs of London to find such a trade. 
matches—in the evening manufacturers. On) 
the floor of the hovel sit two or three squalid) 


children, splitting deal with a common knife, 


The matron is watching a pipkin upon a slow| 
fire. The fumes which it gives forth are) 


blinding as the brimstone is liquefying. Little 
bundles of split dea! are ready to be dipped, 


three or four at atime. When the penny-| 


worth of brimstone is used up, when the capi- 
tal is exhausted, the night’s labour is over. In| 
the summer, the manufacture is suspended, or 
conducted upon fraudulent principles. Fire is 
then needless ; so delusive matches must be 
produced—wet splints dipped in powdered) 
sulphur. They will never burn, but they 
will do to sell to the unwary maid-of-all- 
work. 

About twenty years ago Chemistry discov- 
ered that the tinder-box might be abolished. 
But chemistry set about its function with espe- | 
cial reference to the wants and the means of 
the rich few. In the same way the first print-| 
ed books were designed to have a great resem-| 
blance to manuscripts, and those of the wealthy | 
class were alone looked to as the purchasers) 
of the skilful imitations. The first chemical | 
light-producer was a complex and ornamental 
casket, sold at a guineas. In a year or so, 
there were preity portab! e cases of a phial and! 

matches, which enthusiastic young housekee P| 
ers regarded as the cheapest of ‘all treasures 
at five shillings. By and bye the light-box| 
was sold as low as a shilling, The fire revo- 
lution was slowly approaching. 
asty of the tinder-box maint: tined its predomi-| 
nance for a short while in kitchen and garret, 


in farmhouse and cottage, At length” some | : 


bold adventurer saw that the new chemical | 
discovery might be employed for the produc. | 


tion of a large article of trade—that matches, | several hands employed in the preparation of | dered dangerous in transit. 


in themselves the vehicles of fire without aid 


of spark and tinder, might be manufactured | 


upon the factory system—that the humblest in 


The old dyn-| 
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ignited would ignite sulphur, preset required hendle behes bien, strikes the matches with a 
a much higher temperature to become inflam-|sort of a mallet on the dipped ends till they 
mable, thus m: aking the phosphorus do the work | become thoroughly loosened. In the best 
of the old tinder with far greater certainty ; or| matches the process of sulphur-dipping and 
when chemistry found that chlorate of potash | dusting is repeated. They have now to be 
by slight friction might be exploded so as to | plunged into a preparation of phosphorus or 
|produce combustion, ‘and might be safely used | chlorate of potash, according to the quality of 
in the same combination—a blessing was be- | the match. The phosphorus produces the 
‘stowed upon society that can scarcely be | pale, noiseless fire; the chlorate of potash the 
measured by those who have had no former | sharp cracking illumination. After this appli- 
knowledge of the miseries and privations of the | cation of the more inflammable substance, the 
tinder-box. ‘The Penny-Box of Lucifers, or|matches are separated, and dried in racks. 
Congreves, or by whaiever name called, is a | Thoroughly dried, they are gathered up again 
real ‘triumph of Science, and an advance in | into bundles of the same quantity ; and are 
Civilization. taken to the boys who cut them ; for the reader 
Let us now look somewhat closely and | will have observed that the bundles have been 
practically into the manufacture of a Lucifer. | dipped at each end, There are few things 
/match. more remarkable in manufactures than the 
| The combustible materials used in the ma-| extraordinary rapidity of this cutting process, 
nufacture render the process an unsafe one. {and that» hich is connected with it. ‘The boy 
It cannot be carried on in the heart of towns | stands before a bench, the bundle on his right 
without being regarded as a common nuisance. | hand, a pile of half opened empty boxes on 
| We must therefore go somewhere in the sub- | his left, which have been manufactured at an- 
In the | other division of this establishment. These 
neighbourhood of Bethnal Green there is a/ boxes are formed of scale-board, that is, thin 
ilarge open space called Wisker’s Gardens. | slices of wood, planed or scaled off a plank. 
| This is not a place of courts and alleys, but a 'T he box itself is a marvel of neatness and 
considerable area, literally divided into small | cheapness. It consists of an inner box, with- 
gardens, where just now the crocus and the | out a top, in which the matches are placed, 
snowdrop are telling hopefully of the spring-| and of an outer case, open at each end, into 
itime. Each garden has the smallest of cot-| which the first box slides. ‘The matches, then, 
tages—for the most part wooden—which have | are to be cut, and the empty boxes filled, by 
been converted from summer-houses into dwell- | one boy. A bundle is opened; he seizes a 
ings. In one of these garden-houses, not far} portion, knowing by long habit the required 
from the public road, is the little factory of number with sufficient. exactness ; puts them 
\‘ Henry Lester, Patentee of the Domestic | rapidly into a sort of frame, knocks the ends 
| Safety Match-box,’ as his label proclaims, He | evenly together, confines them with a strap 
jis very ready to show his processes, which in which he tightens with his foot, and cuts them 
many respects are curious and interesting. _—_| in two parts with a knife on a hinge, which he 
Adam Smith has instructed us that the busi- brings down with a strong leverage ; the halves 
ness of making a pin is divided into about lie projecting over each end of the frame ; he 
eighteen distinct operations ; and further, that} grasps the lefi portion and thrusts it into a half 
en persons could make upwards of forty-eight | open box, which he instantly closes, and re- 
thousand pins a day with the division of ‘la- peats the process with the matches on his right 
" bour ; while if they had all wrought independ- | hand. This series of movements is performed 
ently and separately, and without any of them) with a rapidity almost unexampled ; for in this 
‘having been educated to this peculiar business,| way, two hundred thousand matches are cut, 
they certainly could not each of them have and two thousand boxes filled in a day, by one 
made twenty. ‘The Lucifer Match is a simi-! boy, at the wages of three halfpence per gross 
lar example of division of labour, and the skill of boxes. [Each dozen boxes is then papered 
,of long practice, Ata separate factory, where | up, and they are ready for the retailer. The 
‘there is a steam- -engine, not the refuse of the! number of boxes daily filled at this factory is 
/carpenter’s shop, but the best Norway deals| from fifty to sixty gross. 
are cut into splints by machinery, and are! The wholesale ;.tice per dozen boxes of the 
| supplied to the match-maker. ‘These little} best matches, is Fourrence, of the second 
pieces, beautifully accurate in their minute | quality, TureerENnce. 
squareness, and in their precise length of five} ‘There are about ten Lucifer Match manu- 
inches, are made up into bundles, each of| factories in London. ‘here are others in 
i which contains eighteen hundred. They are | large provincial towns. ‘The wholesale busi- 
‘daily brought on a truck to the dipping: house, | |ness is chiefly confined to the supply of the 
as it is called—the ave rage number of matches | metropolis and immediate neighbourhood by 
‘finished off daily requiring two hundred of! the London makers ; for the railroad carriers 
these bundles. Up to this point we have had| refuse to receive the article, which is consi- 
But we must not 
ithe match, in connection with the machinery | therefore assume that the metropolitan popula- 
that cuts the wood. Let us follow one of these | tion consume the metropolitan matches. ‘Tak- 
‘bundles through the subsequent processes, | ing the population at upw ards of two millions, 








the land might have a new and indispensable | Without leing separated, each end of the bun- and the inhabited houses at about three hun- 


comfort at the very lowest rate of cheapness. 


dle is first dipped into sulphur. When dry, |dred thousand, let us endeavour to estimate ae 


When Chemistry saw that phosphorus, having} the splints, adhering to each other by means | distribution of these little articles of domestic 


an affinity for oxygen at the lowest tempeta-|of the sulphur, must be parted by what is call-| comfort. 
ture, would ignite upon s!'ght friction, —and so | ed dusting. A boy sitting on the floor, with a 


At the manufactory at Wisker’s Gardens 
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there are fifiy gross, or seven thousand two 


hundred boxes, turned out daily, made from| 


two hundred bundles, which wil! produce seven | 
hundred and twenty thousand matches. ‘Tak- 
ing three hundred working days in the year, | 


this will give for one factory, two hundred and | 


sixteen millions of matches annually, or two 


millions one hundred and sixty thousand | 
boxes, being a box of one hundred matches | 


for every individual of the London population. 


But there are ten other Lucifer manufactories, | 'T 


which are estimated to produce about four or 


five times as many more. London certainly 


cannot absorb ten millions of Lucifer boxes | 
annually, which would be at the rate of thirty. | 


three boxes to each inhabited house. Lon- 
don, perhaps, demands a third of the supply 


for its own consumption ; and at this rate the! 


annual retail cost for each house is eightpence, 
averaging those boxes sold at a halfpenny, | 
and those at a penny. The manufacturer 


sells this article, produced with such care as| 
we have described, at one farthing and a frac- | 


tion per box. 

And thus, for the retail expenditure of three 
farthings per month, every house London, 
from the highest to the lowest, may secure the 


inestimable blessing of constant fire at all| 


seasons, and at all hours. London buys this 
for ten thousand pounds annually. 


The excessive cheapness is produced by the 


extension of the demand, enforcing the factory 
division of labour, and the most exact saving 
of materia!. The scientific discovery was the 
foundation of the cheapness. But connected 


with this general principle of cheapness, there | 


are one or two remarkable points, which de- 
serve attention. 

It is a law of this manufacture that the 
demand is greater in the summer than in the 


winter. The old match maker, as we have| 


mentioned, was idle in the summer—without 
fire for heating the brimstone—or engaged in 
more profitable field-work. A worthy womun 
who once kept a chandler’s shop in a village, 
informs us, that in summer she could buy no 
matches for retail, but was obliged to make 


them for her customers. ‘The increased sum- 


mer demand for the Lucifer Matches shows | 
that the great consumption is amongst the | 
masses—the labouring population—those who 
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| mulation of stock ; its combustible character— 
requiring the simple agency of friction to ignite 
\it—-renders it dangerous for large quantities 
of the article to be ke pt in one place. There- 
fore no one makes for store, but all for imme- 
diate sale. The average price, therefore, must 
| alwe ays yield a profit, or the production would 
altogether cease. But these essential qualities 
limit the profit. The manufacturers cannot 
ibe rich without secret processes or monopoly. 
he contest is to obtain the largest profit by 


economical management. The amount of 


iskill required in the labourers, and the facility 
of habit, which makes fingers act with the 


labourers, and prevent their impoverishment. 
Every condition of this cheapness is a natural 
and beneficial result of the laws that govern 
| production. 

| 

| Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 

} DODD’S ADDRESS. 


| ‘The following lines written by W. Dodd, addressed | 
; to some of his friends, is offered for publication. 


M. C. 


Ah! my loved friends, why all this care for one, 
To life so lost, so totally undone ? 

Whose meat and drink are only bitter tears, 
Nights past in sorrow, mornings wak’d to cares, 
| Whose deep offence sets heavy on his soul, 

And thoughts self-torturing in dcep tumult roll ; 
, Could you by all your labours so humane, 
| From this dread prison his deliverance gain, 

Could you by kind exertions of your love, 

To generous pardon Royal Mercy move, 

Where should he fly, where hide his wretched head 
| With shame so covered, ~—so to honour dead? 
Spare then the task, and as he longs to die, 

Set free the captive, let his spirit fly, 


| Enlarged and happy to its native sky: 


Not doabting mercy, from His grace to find, 
Who bled upon the cross for all mankind. 


—_—oS 
Selected. 
TIE WAY—THE TRUTH—THE LIFE. 
“Tam the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.” 


Thou art the Way,—and he who sighs 
Amid this starless waste of woe, 
To find a pathway to the skies,— 
A light from heaven's eternal glow, 
By Thee mt ist come, thou gate of love i 
‘Through which the saints undoubting trod, 
Till faith discovers like the dove 
An ark—a resting place in God. 


make up the vast majority of the contributors | 


to duties of customs and excise. 


houses of the poor, fire in summer rie a need- 
less hourly expense. ‘Then comes 


to look in the dark cupboard—to fight the 
afternoon fire to boil the kettle, 
unnecessary to run to the neighbour for a 


light, or, as a desperate resource, to work at| 


the tinder-box. The Lucifer Matches some. 


times fail, but they cost little, and so they are | 


freely used, even by the poorest. 
And this involves another great principle, 


The demand for the Lucifer Match is always | 


continuous, for it is a perishable article. The 


demand never ceases. Every match burnt} 


demands a new match to orety its place. 


| 
This continni! y of demand renders the supply | 


always equal to the demand. ‘The peculiar | 
nature of the commodity prevents any accu- 


In the houses | 
of the wealthy there is always fire; in the 


he Lucifer | 
Match to supply the want; to heeht the eandie | 


lt is now 


Thou art the Truth,—whose steady day, 
Shines on through earthly blight and bloom, 
The pure, the everlasting ray, 
The lamp that shines e’en in the tomb: 
The light that out of darkness springs, 
And guideth those that blindly go: 
The Word, whose precious radiance flings 
Its iustre upon all below. 


Thou art the Life,—the blessed well 
With living waters gushing o’er, 
Which those who drink shall ever dwell 
Where sin and thirst are known no more, 
Thou art the mystic pillar given, 
Our lamp by night, our light by day ; 
Thou art the sacred bread from heaven ; 
Thou art the Life—the Truth—the Way! 


| 
} _—— 
| 
} 


In things that are essential, exercise all your 
| firmness; but remember that true firmness is 
gentle, humble, and tranquil. All violent, 
haughty, and unquiet firmness is unworthy 
ithe cause of religion. — Fenelon. 


precision of machines, limit the number of 


Selected, 
RESIGNATION. 
Though thy pathway be uneven, 
Do not murmur or repine, 


But to the will of heaven 
In submission humble thine, 


With our hopes and joys allied, 
No cause for self-denial, 


| 
| Had we no cross or trial, 
| How would our faith be tricd ? 


Led by our wishes blindly, 
j How should we go astray, 
If crosses were not kindly 
Placed sometimes in our way ? 


Then though “ crooked” or nneven 
Our pathway may be still, 
In submission bow to Heaven 
Our wayward selfish will, 


Selected. 
CALAMITY. 

Methinks, if ye would know 

| How visitations of calamity 
| Affect the pious soul, "tis shown you here ; 

Look yonder at that cloud, whic h through the sky 
| Sailing along doth cross in her career 
| The rolling muon. I watched it as it came, 


| And deemed the deep opaque would blot her beams ; 
But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 
In felds of wavy silver round, and clothes 

The orb with richer beauties than before, 
‘Then passing, leaves her in her light serene. 


5 ee 


WILLIAM ELLIS, 


From the Life and Correspondence of William and 
Alice Ellis, of Airton, by James Backhouse, 


A brief account of the Life and death of 
William Ellis, from Settle Monthly Meeting. 
William Ellis, son of Stephen Ellis, of Col- 
ton, a town not far distant from Skipton, in 
Craven, in the county of York, was born in 
the Eighth month, 1653. Tis father was by 
| trade a linen-weaver, and instructed his son 
Williarn in the same trade, when capable 
thereof, until he attained to the age of sixteen 
years, about which time he went to live asa 
servant with John Stott, of Skipton aforesaid, 
linen-weaver, wiih whom after having lived 
the space of two years, it so fell out, that there 
was a meeting held at Lower Bradley, two 
| miles distant from the place where he then 
lived. That faithful servant of Jesus Christ, 
Roger Haydock, providentially happened to be 
at this meeting; and William having know- 
ledge thereof, and his master and dame being 
of that Society of People in scorn called Qua- 
kers, he asked leave of them to go thereto, 
who readily replied, he might go. At this 
meeting his heart and understanding were so 
effectually reached, that he was thoroughly 
convinced of the ever blessed Truth, which he, 
quickly after, was concerned to promote the 
honour of, being of a circumspect carriage and 
behaviour, amongst the family in which he 
then lived, thereby showing a good example to 
his master’s children, like Joseph, of old, in 
whose heart the fear of God was, evidently 
manifesting his growth and prosperity therein. 
After the space of three years from the time 
of his convincement, he removed to Airton, a 
town near adjoining to the place where he was 
born. Soon afier his removal he was livingly 
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opened in a public testimony to and for the} lieved, and which had also been his strong} 
Truth, he was made partuker of; and in due | tower and rock of defence in the depth of many | 
time he became an able minister thereof; ap-| exercises, It may be truly said, he was abun- 
proving himself yet more and more a good | dantly more industriously concerned on account | 
example therein to others. And it is worth our| of the Truth, than on the account of his out. | 
observation, that although he had little or no- | ward and temporal affairs; and as alter the 
thing from his father, he being but of low cir-| time of his convincement, he was all along | 
cumstances in the world, yet he soon began to! careful to behave himself so as that he might | 
be helpful in the church, by distributing to-| not be a burden, or cause of exercise to his 
wards the relief of the poor, out of what he| faithful brethren, nor bring trouble in any case | 
got by hard labour, and great diligence and) upon the church, but on the contrary, be ser- | 
industry in his calling, and part of which also\ viceable and helpful to the same according to | 
he freely spent upon ‘Iruth’s account in other | his measure, so was he also careful to walk | 
ways. He freely gave up a great deal of his| among his neighbours and those he conversed 
time to attend meetings, not only such as were! with, as that he might demonstrate unto all, 
for public worship, but also meetings for busi-| that the whole aim and drift of his mind wae! 
ness, and the affairs of the church ; he was a| chiefly to promote truth and righteousness, 
diligent attender of these while but young ;| in his day and age. And this undoubtedly he | 
and. though he was not forward to speak in) did, with all his might and strength, for which | 
such meetings, having a reverent esteem for,| we believe his reward is sure with the Lord | 
and regard to, them that were in Christ before | forevermore ; an earnest of which we are fully | 
him, and kept their places, yet he was in those | satisfied he had many times plentifully given 


ino doubt—ran along the bank, 


limes serviceable, being in a deep and weighty | 
travail, for the honour and prosperity of Truth, | 
and that the wisdom of God might open in| 
Friends, that therein, all things relating to the | 
church’s affairs, might be managed. But it| 
was not long ere that Divine and living spring | 

f life, that often opened plentifully in him to 
4. filling of his heart, gave him boldness to | 
speak forth what was upon his mind, in meet- 
ings for business, in which he was well re- | 
ceived, being always careful to speak in fear, | 
and in a sense and savour of life, demonstra- 
ting thereby a Christian spirit, in which he} 
was a good pattern and lively ex: imple to| 
others, always demeaning himself in great | 
humility, so that he became very serviceable, | 
both in the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
to which he belonged, and in other meetings 
for the same service, in other places where 
his lot was cast, he being zealously concerned 
to promote and establish good order and sound 
discipline in the Church of Christ. 

And although, as before observed, his be- 
ginning was but small, having little or nothing 
save what he laboured for, yet it pleased God 
to bless his endeavours with success, so that 
his outward substance increased ; and as that 
was enlarged, so his heart opened, and he 
gladly made use of opportunities in which he 
might lay out a great part thereof in the ser- | 
vice of Truth. He often exhorted Friends to} 
keep out of worldly mindedness, and to labour | 
to keep themselves from being leavened into a | 
strait, niggardly and narrow spirit, that would | 
not suffer them to serve Truth freely, as| 
theyought to do; this in all likelihood he had | 
good authority to do, being himself a good ex- 
ample in this respect; for although he was) 
industriously caretul, and not negligent nor 
slothful about hjs outward concerns, whereby 
his substance in the world did considerably 
increase, yet would he not impute the same to 
his own doings, neither was his mind much 
taken up therewith ; he looked upon it only as 
the favour of the Almighty to him, and there- 
fore thought himself under the greater obliga- 
tion to lay out the same to the utmost of his 
strength and ability, in order to promote the 
interest of Truth, and the honour of that wor- 
thy and precious name in which he had be- 





'undoubtedly sadden many hearts, were they 


him, whilst in this earthly tabernacle. ‘This | 
was so sweet unto him, as he often used to) 
say, that for the sake thereof, he did not spare | 
| devoutly to offer up his whole strength, and 
the prime of his years, even for the promotion | 
of the blessed Truth, by which he had been so 
/eminently visited, and whereby he was made 
instrumental for the good of many. Under 
| these quatifications he was made serviceable | 
divers ways, so that many have cause to) 
lament the loss of him, and more particularly | 


we his Friends and brethren, amongst whom, | 


for the most part, he resided, who also had the | 
most immediate and particular benefit of his 
service and company. ‘The loss of him would 


not fully satisfied that his departure was in| 
peace; and though his body be goue to the | 
dust, yet the remembrance of him is sweet | 
and precious, in which the faithful enjoy him | 
in spirit, under a lively hope, that the mighty | 


low degree, and by his almighty power, made | 
him a blessed and serviceable instrument in| 
his hand, is also able to raise up others in his} 
room, for the carrying on of his own work, to 
his own praise, who over all is worthy of | 
praise, adoration and worship, might, mi ajesty | 


| 


and dominion, now and forever. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


——— 


An Army of Monkeys—A Novel Suspension 
Bridge. 


“They are coming towards the bridge ;| 
they will most likely cross by the rocks 7 
der,” observed Raoul. 

“ How—swim?” | asked. “It is a torrent 
there !” 

“Oh, no!” answered the Frenchman; 
* monkeys would rather go into fire than wa- 
ter. If they cannot leap the stream, they | 
will bridge it.” 

* Bridge it! and how?” 

“Stop a moment. Captain, you shall see.” 
The half human voices now sounded nearer, 
und we could perceive that the animals were 
approaching the spot where we lay. Pre- 
sently, they appeared upon the opposite bank, 


\of a tree on the opposite bank. 


|and held fast. 
| Lord of the harvest, who raised him from a! 


headed by an old grey chieftain and officered 
like so many soldiers, ‘They were, as Raoul 


'stated, of the comadreja or ring-tuiled tribe. 


One—an aid-de- camp, or chief pioneer, per- 
haps—ran out upon a projecting rock, and, 


\after looking across the stream as if calcula. 


ting the distance, scampered back and appear- 
ed to communicate with the leader. This 
| prod: wed a movement in the ‘troop. 

mands were issued, 


Com- 
and, fatigue parties were 
detailed and mesched to the front. Mean- 
while, several of the comadrejas—engineers, 
examining 
trees on both sides of the arro-go. 

At length they all collected around a tall 
cotton- wood that grew overshe narrowest part 


|of the stream, and 20 or 30 of them scampered 


jup its trunk. On reaching a high point, the 
foremost—a strong fellow—ran out upon a 
i limb, and taking several turns of his tail 
laround it, clipped off and hung head down- 
| wards. The next on the limb, also a stout 
| one, climbed down the body of the first, and 
whipped his tail tightly round the neck and 
forearm of the latter, dropped off in his turn, 
and hung head down. The third repeated 
this manceuvre upon the second, and the fourth 
upon the third, and so on, uatil the last one 
/upon the string rested his fore-paw upon the 
| ground, 

The living chain now commenced swinging 
backwards and forwards, like the pendulum of 
a clock. The motion was slight at first, but 
| gradually increased, the lowermost monkey 
striking his hands viole ntly on the earth as he 
passed the tangent of the oscillating curve. 


| Several others upon the limbs above aided the 
| movement. 


This continued until the monkey at the end 
of the chain was thrown among the branches 
Here, after 
two or three vibrations, he clutched a limb 
The movement was executed 
adroiily, just at the culminating point of the 
oscillation, ia order to save the intermediate 
links from the violence of a too sudden jerk. 

The chain was now fast at both ends, form- 
ing a complete suspension bridge, over which 
the whole troop to the number of four or five 
hundred, passed with the rapidity of thought. 

It was one of the most comical sights lever 
beheld, to witness the quizzical expression of 
countenances along that living chain ! 

The troop was now on the other side, but 
how were the animals forming the bridge to 
get themselves over? This was the question 
which suggested itself. Manifestly, by num- 
ber one letting go his tail. But then the 
point d’appui on the other side was much 
lower down, and number one with half a dozen 
of his neighbours, would dash against the op- 
posite bank, or be soused into the water. ¢&* 

Here, then, was a problem, and we waited 
with some curiosity for its solution. It was 
soon solved. A monkey was now seen attach- 
ing his tail to the lowest on the bridge, another 
girded him in a similar manner, and another, 
and so on, until a dozen more were added to 
the string. These last were all powerful fel- 
lows; and, running up toa high limb, they 
lifted the bridge into a position almost hori- 
zontal. 
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Then a scream from the last monkey of the 
new formation warned the tail end that all was 
ready ; and the next moment the whole chain 
was swung over, and landed safely on the 
opposite bank. The lowermost links now 
dropped off like a melting candle, while the 
higher ones leaped to the branches and came 
down by the trunk. The whole troop then 
scampered off into the chapparal and disap- 
peared !—Cupt. Reid's Adventures in South | 
America. 

For ‘** The Friend.” 


Erman’s Travels in Siberia. 
(Continued from page 375.) | 


But to return to our author; he found the| 
capital of the Russians by no means devoid of 
beautiful scenery. He says: 


“ During our stay in St. Petersburg, the | 


villa gardens on the islands and the various lis quite peculiar, and for going at great speed | ously. 


shrubberies between them, were all decked | 
with young foliage. The fineness of the sea- 
son added much, no doubt, to the beauty of 
the landscade ; the charms of which neverthe- | 
less lay chiefly in the local details. The clear | 
waters of the Neva winding through the islands, 
and overshadowed at times with groups of | 
trees, then again issuing forth in brightness, 
together with the contrast between the waving 
foliage and the stately, glittering palaces be- 
yond, sufliciently explain the love of rural | 
scenery, so manifest in St. Petersburg, and 
which seems so remarkable in a northern cli- 
mate. While the sudden awakening of nature | 
from her long winter sleep, loudly invites to | 





| while it lends them elasticity. 
| ties of the shafts being bound fast to the horse- 
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viving ; indeed, the natives had begun bathing | competition. among - those who engage in the 


some days before ; while in Berlin, 74 degrees | 
further south, the ‘cold bath is hardly tolerable 
before June. The temperature of the main 
stream at its surface was, on the 5th of this) 
month, forty-three days after the athoora, 
ance of the ice, 9° 4’ [53° F.]; in the shallow 
branches, between the islands, it was probably 
| higher.” 

On the 9th of Seventh month their * long- | 


wished for passports” were signed, and on the | 
Their carriage 
‘not having been made in St. Petersburg was | 
obliged to be adapted to the usual Russian | 


Lith they set off for Moscow, 


mode of yoking. The pole was at first allow- | 
ed to remain, but subsequently its removal | 
became necessary, when the carriage was set 


to run as a sledge. The Russian mode of | 


| putting horses to in carriages, which is adopted | 
almost universally with every kind of vehicle, 


has manifest advantages. The shafis have a 

| perforation or a ring at one end, which slips | 
on the axle within the wheel. The upper ends 
of the shafis are then fastened by cords to the 
extremities of the axles, and are thus drawn 


/outwards, while a strong wooden bow, bound 


to them near their upper ends, and standing | 
over the horses’ withers, keeps them together, 


The extremi- 


collar, which is of wood, elastic, and open 


| below, the closing and tying of the collar, an | 


operation which requires both strength and 
dexterity, completes the yoking. 


Thus the! 
horse and carriage are joined together tightly, | 


business thus relinquished by the government, 
| that horses may be hired of them on terms far 
| below those of the post. ‘The gratuity looked 
forward to by the driver or postillion, is here, 
as throughout Europe in general, named after 
the popular drink, which is, in this case, tea. 
|** Something for tea,” is the common ee 
of the drivers in St. Petersburg ; and, indeed, 
| we observed that in the public houses on Va. 
silief’s Island, the ordinary drink of this class 
of people is tea. Brandy, monopolized by the 
crown, Is retailed in St. Petersburg, by licensed 
parties, in shops exclusively devoted to this 
business ; but these places, though much visit- 
| ed, are never, like the tea- houses, the common 
resort of the lower and middle classes.” 
In the vicinity of Novgorod “the inhabitants 
turn to account the exireme fertility of the 
| soil, by cultivating culinary vegetables assidu- 
But, with “the exception of a few apple 
jtrees and blackberries, which latter are here 
reared in gardens as well as grow wild, we 
| saw no signs of an attempt to produce fruit.” 
“On alighting to spend the night at a peas- 
ant’s house in Saitsova [42 miles from Nov- 
| gorod] we were received with the customary 
expressions of welcome and hospitality ; for 
| the people here never think of deriving gain 
from the entertainment of travellers.” 'Th® 
keeping of horses is the chief business of the 
|people of Saitsova, and they engage most 
heartily in the lucrative occupation. In order 
‘to be always ready for travellers, watch is 
kept on the road at night by a number of men, 
who lie on the ground wrapped up in thick 


the enjoyment of the country, the oppressive | yet without any inconvenient stiffness; every | cloaks to protect them from the cold. As 
heat of summer makes the cool umbrageous motion of the horse is communicated at once | soon as their practised ears catch the sound of 


retreats of the islands absolutely necessary.” 


to the carriage, and there are no sudden checks | 


the bell, which is attached to every post con- 


The night with its continuous twilight, “is | or impulses, such as arise from the tightening | veyance, they start up, and have the horses 
hardly recognized as such by foreigners, ow- | or relaxing of the traces, when these are the | standing ready by the time the carriage 


ing to the light. I often returned home at| 
midnight across the islands from the Botanic | 
Garden, where we made our magnetic and as- 
tronomical observations, and fully enjoyed the 
charm of the pure and bright nocturnal sky 
Nightingales poured their song from every | | 
grove on the islands. 


they are at sunset under the 50th parallel, | 
when there is a slight mist in the horizon. A | 
dense stratum of clouds usually covers the | 
heavens soon afier midnight, but disappears 
with the falling of the morning dew, Fisher- 
men, catching the salmon as they ascend the | 
stream, may be seen, with fires in the bows of 
their canoes, engaged between the islands. | 
With this exception no native is enticed abroad 
by the brightness of the nights, while strangers 
from southern couniries often suffer in St.) 
Petersburg from want of sleep; and to this| 
may probably be attributed in some measure 
the fever to which those are liable who arrive | 
here in spring. Deceived by the light, one | 
can hardly believe the thermometer, which, in 
the last week of May, falls, during the night, and | 
near the ground, almost to the freezing point. | 
“ Notwithstanding the strong nocturnal ra- | 
diation, the atmosphere here soon acquires in| 
the spring a temperature sufficient to stimulate | 
organic life, As early as the sixth of June, | | 
found a bath in the Nevka agreeable and re- 


.|clear of entanglement. 


| approach. 


| highest pitch of the voice. 
.j are matter of fashion ; so that either boys, 


| journey ; 


means of draught. 


“ The reins of the middle or shafi-horse pass | 
|through rings attached to the wooden bow 


which connects the shafis, and are thus kept 
The side horses are | 
voked, as in Western Europe, with bars and | 


hands. To the description of the Russian 


manner of yoking horses in carriages, and of 
the rapid driving usual in St. Petersburg, may | 
| be appropriately added some méntion of the | 
| peculi ar cries with which the drivers either | 


incite their horses, or warn pedestrians of their 
The word padi, go along, is rap- 
idly repeated with variety of accent, and then, 
at regular intervals, is screamed out at the 
These shrill — 


drivers. 
** During the last days of our residence in 


| St. Pe tersburg we were unceasingly followed 


by long-bearded horse-keepers, importuni ng us 
to hire their horses for the first portion of our 
for on account of the great demand | 
for post-horses from the capital in all direc- 


adjacent stages, its exclusive right to supply 
ellers with horses; and so active is the 


| for them. 
ithe place, grinti. 
this mode of proceeding appears to consist in 
ithe protection of the plant from cold winds ; 
| great pains are taken also to dress the surface 


or | of the grunti so as to make the ground capa- 
men distinguished for high pitch and piercing | 
quality of voice, are in general preferred as! 


| “* altogether more various, 


arrives.” 
At Torjek, 150 miles north-west from Mos- 


,| cow, there was one luxury which surprised 
them, “ from its contrast with the geographi- 


cal position of the place. Ripe cherries of a 
| superior kind were carried about for sale in 


The outlines of distant | traces; their inner reins being fastened to the | the neighbourhood of the town, at a very low 
objects were here as visible at midnight as 'shafis, while the outer ones go to the driver’s | price. 


‘These were not forced nor sheltered 
with glass at any season, but owed their per- 


| fection to the peculiar choice of the ground in 


which they were planted. Cherry trees are 
here planted, not on level ground, but in gul- 
lies or deep hollows, sometimes purposely dug 
hese are called, in the dialect of 
The peculiar advantage of 


ble of retaining heat.” 

On the evening of the 19th of Seventh 
month they entered Moscow, which, though 
“quite as colossal as St. Petersburg,” is 
” owing chiefly to 
ithe nature of the ground on which it stands. 

‘It seems to have been mere chance which 
fixed in this spot the centre of the empire, for 


| we find here no navigable river nor portage, 
tions, the government has renounced, for the| 


nor any other circumstance calculated to 
bring together the great lines of internal com- 
munication.” 
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“Western Europe is well acquainted with 
that fire of Moscow which formed so important ' 
an epoch in the history of Napoleon, but the | pause, to distribute wholesome doctrine, coun- 
buildings of the city furnish proofs of many| There are traits in the character of this! sel and advice among them, ‘This manner, as 
and far more momentous catastrophes. Most| Friend worthy of being revived in this day | it were, like in the apostles’ days, to break the 
of the stone churches have survived, without|of declension. His constant devotion to} bread from house to house, seemed sometimes 
injury, the last conflagration, while on their| the enlargement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, | at first to surprise the people ; but when, after 
towers the Mohammedan cresent rises above|his gravity and inwardness of spirit, which|a short while, their minds were overshadowed 
the cross, a monument of earlier revolutions. | qualified him to visit the seed, and his baptiz-| by that invisible power which accompanied 
The yoke of the Tartars was so lasting andjing ministry that reached the states of the| his words, and the witness of ‘Truth ia them 
oppressive, that later events of a similar kind | people, are strikingly set forth in the German | was reached, tears were often beheld to flow; 
seem comparatively unimportant; and even | testimony, and may be reflected on with profit. | and at parting, the unkaown were observed to 
the French invasion is here thought little of,; How few among us are receiving gifts for the| take their leave of him as if well acquainted, 
being usually compared with the irruptions of | work of the ministry, and for the weighty ser-|in a tender and affecting manner, 
the Pechenegues, and those of the Poles in| vices of elders and overséers! Some Quar-| His arrival at Pyrmont was on the 12th of 
later times, but never set on a level with the|terly Meetings have but one, two, or three/the Ninth month, and his stay amongst us 
‘Tartar domination. ministers, belonging to them, and perhaps not }about four months ; during which time he was 

“In truth, conflagrations were common oc-|one young person in many meetings giving | mostly very poorly in health, but nevertheless 
currences in the history of the city; and| evidence that the Lord has called them to this | almost daily oceupied in the service of Truth ; 
although much information has been lost| service ; and the number qualified for the sta-| for as his bodily health permitted him, he not 
respecting the earlier periods, yet there are on| tion of elders, is so small, that there is difi-|only attended punctually our public and 
record, from the thirteenth century to the be-|culty in making the appointment. At the} Monthly Meetings, and visited Friends in their 
ginning of the nineteenth, not fewer than seven | beginning of this century, Philadelphia Yearly | families, but had also many private opportuni- 
total destructions by fire, the most of them the Meeting had a large body of eminent ministers | ties, and several public meetings with the 
work of victorious enemies. Hence it may be| and discerning elders, but they have departed | towns-people, which were very numerous, and 
easily understood why the national historians | to their everlasting reward, and but few com-| wherein he was enabled to preach the free 
regard the last conflagration of the capital, not| paratively have arisen in that period to fill) Gospel of Christ with divine authority ; so that 
as the critical event of a remarkable campaign, | their places. Surely not because the Head of | not only sometimes the whole assembly seemed 
but, as an incidental affair of subordinate con- | the Church is unable or unwilling, where there | to be clothed with an awful reverence, but also 
sequence. are hearts prepared to receive, to dispense his! the hearts of many were moved, and the wit- 

‘* From the balconies of the lofty houses in| gifts for the promotion of his cause. ‘There is| ness of God in them reached, by his living 
Byéloi Gorod, that is, properly, the White| great need for mourning over our condition, | testimony. At such opportunities he seemed, 
Town, one has a view of the very streets | and for individual inquiry, why it is thus with | to the admiration of those who knew his weak 
which suffered most from the fire; but there) us? The Society however clear in doctrine, | constitution, not to feel his bodily weakness 
exists no longer any trace of such a calamity ;| cannot make ministers or elders. But were | at all, usually lifting up his voice as a strong 
the whole scene seems to smile with the sense | its members, made members of the mystical | youth, to testify of the great love of God to- 
of comfort and prosperity: the well-built|church of Christ, by the baptism of the Holy | wards mankind. 
houses justify the epithet Bielokdmenaya, or | Spirit; and did they continue humbly abiding} — It was his principal concern to turn people 
‘of white stone,’ which, properly belonging to| in Him, we cannot doubt that he would still | from darkness to light, and from the power of 
some parts of the city, but poetically extended | give gifts to them according to his will, to be | Satan to God ; endeavouring to show that God 
to the whole, is always given to Moscow in the| occupied to his praise, and to the edification | has given a measure of his Spirit, and light or 
popular songs. of one another, Our time, our talents, our! grace to all men, asa talent, which he has 

“The roofs, covered with sheet iron, are| thoughts and affections, are so absorbed with! placed in their hearts. 
painted green; and, from a distance, com-| worldly things, that like the inn of old, there} fis ministry was in plainness of speech, and 
pletely disappear among the groups of tall|seems no room in many for the King of glory | attended with Divine authority ; for his words, 
trees, which rise from the gardens. The gilt|to take up his abode with them. But a day| whether they contained exhortation, comfort, 
cupolas of countless towers glitier off the green | will overtake all, that will try our foundations, \or reproof, reached the inward states of those 
background. The low wooden houses which ‘and what we have been building with, whether! whom it concerned ; and he has ofien spoken, 
formerly encircled all the gardens, scattered | wood, hay, or stubble, gold, silver, or precious 
among the stone buildings, are now much de- | stones,—and happy then will it be for those 
creased in number. At present they are to be| whose building is humble and lowly, built and 
seen chiefly in the suburbs, which either seem | founded upon the immovable Rock, by Christ 
to stretch to the horizon, or else are concealed | Jesus himself, so that the gates of hell shall 
in thick birch woods, At the time of the} not prevail against them. 

French invasion, these woods were cut down!,. .. , : | changeable truth, for the promotion of which 
in the immediate vicinity of the city, but they | Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Friend ' 


& } . . 
rie oes ve spent his life. 

. . ° © ge ni ? o ¢ . £e ee ia 
have grown again with extraordinary rapidity. ” oe wes nee con-\ The solemn reverence of his waiting spirit 
We have often observed, at Moscow, birch-| C@”™’"S “o%n Lem erton, of Philadelphia, | 
trees hewn for fencing, yet still alive in the 


: 7 appeared so manifest in his countenance, that 
North America. | OPE , 
horizontal position, and throwing out shoots. 


others who beheld him, were thereby invited 
Seeing it is recorded in Holy Writ, and | to stillness; and such as had a desire of hear- 
The great distinction of the unvaried vegetable | confirmed by experience, that the “ memory | ing words, were taught by his example to turn 
nature in this region is its tenacity of life ;| of the just is blessed ;” and our beloved Friend their minds inward, to the measure of grace in 
and, singular enough, the same capability of | John Pemberton having, on a religious visit to| themselves ; showing that it is infinitely better 
existing under oppression, and of withstanding | Friends and friendly people in this nation, fin-|to keep silent before the Lord, than to utter 


For * The Friend.”’ 


these parts, to go into unknown houses, gather 
Testimony Concerning John Pemberton. 


the family about him, and after an awful 








| both in our meetings and at other opportuni- 
| ties, so exactly to the states of individuals, that 
| there was no doubt lelt, but he was led by the 
| unerring Spirit of Truth; and more especially 
in his particular service among us, as fellow 
| professors of the same principles of that un- 


: bat . els . ' ‘ at | e ‘ . 
stubbornly every revolutionizing influence, is| ished his course, and laid down his head in| words that are not accompanied with the life- 


here the characteristic of man also. The ear) peace amongst us—the consideration of his| giving and baptizing power of the Spirit; 
of the stranger is sure, at every turn of con-| religious service, and the lively sense thereof! which must needs enliven them if they shall 
versation, to catch the sounds ‘kak ni bud,’| remaining fresh and as a good savour on our) be truly profitable. 

(no matter how,) with which the Russians are| minds, has engaged us to transmit a testimony 


used to give expression to their habitual indif-|concerning this our beloved Friend, to pos-| 


After his return to Pyrmont he had repeat- 
edly accesses of an inflammatory fever; and 


ference and renunciation of all care.” 
(To be continued.) 


terity. 


on the 23rd of the Eleventh month, in the 
He was ofien led, in a manner unusual in 


evening, it seized him so suddenly with a vio- 
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lent chill, that he was obliged to leave the 
company of some Friends who were come to | 
see him, and go to bed. Next morning the | 
physician came to see him, and at parting, | 
wishing him that he might get better—he re- | 
plied, **My hope is in the Lord ;” and he 
continued in a patient, resigned state of mind ; | 
although to appearance in great pain of body, | 
His mind seemed to be totally free from tem- | 
poral concerns, and only occupied with objects | 
relating to the everlasting ‘Truth: and parti- 
cularly, he seemed much concerned for the| 
welfare of the little Society of Friends in this | 
place, even to his very last moments. 

A few days before his decease, his compa-4 





expressed in a weighty mauner nearly as fol- 


into a sameness of soul.” About 12 o’clock, 
he said, in a triumphant manner, “ [ am de- 
parting for heaven, and from you all, to the 
kingdom of God and of Christ.” After this, 
he said, “ You can prove these things, whether | 
they are agreeable to the scriptures of God} 
and of Christ, yea or nay.” And then he| 


lows :—* It is not circumcision, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature. Faith comes by 


be made to go. 





hearing, and hearing by the Word of God, | 
which lives and abides forever.” 
after, * They who are justified, are justified | 
by the faith of Jesus Christ.” And afterwards 


nion mentioned to him a strait and difficulty | he earnestly said, “* Woe unto the world be- 


that Friends of Pyrmont were brought under, 
by reason of several hundreds of French emi- 
grants who were come to take up their winter | 
quarters at, and to be billetted on the inhabi- 
tants of Pyrmont. After a little pause, he} 
said in substance as follows: ** Friends are | 
ofien brought to the strait and narrow gate :| 
and therefore it is necessary and incumbent for | 
them to act in the counsel of best wisdom ; and | 
if any thing is imposed on them by the laws | 
of the country, and the authority of the ma- 
gistrate, to suffer it in the meek and patient 
spirit of Jesus.” 

His disorder having much increased, he | 
suffered exceedingly; but kept remarkably 
patient and resigned ; and being a little reliev- 
ed from the great oppression and difficulty of 
breathing which he had laboured under, he 


cause of oflences.” 

His mind seemed to be overcome with 
Divine love, and his words were of God, and 
of Christ and his kingdom: and the last that 
could be distinctly understood, which he uiter- 
ed with a melodious voice, were these: “1 can 
sing the songs of Zion and of Israel ;” which 
is a demonstrative proof that he had not fol- 
lowed cunningly devised fables ; but the living 
substance of Truth and true religion. 


——<——— a 


Accounts from Nineveh.—Letters from 
Layard have been received so late as the 18th 
of March, in which he mentions the Arab re- 
ports of remarkable antiquities in the desert of 
Khabour, which have never been visited by 
European footsteps, and towards the explora- 


said—* |t is a great favour to know that my | tion of which he was just setting out, with an 
Redeemer lives, and because he lives, [ live! escort of Arab Sheiks and their followers, in 


also.” This he expressed about three o’clock 
in the morning of the 3lst, being the day of 
his decease; and a litile afier, he said to his 
companion and the Friend that assisted him, 
“You are very kind, and I have been care- 
fully nursed; | wish you may grow and tn- 
crease in every thing that is good, and become | 
a spiritual and holy house unto God.” A 
while afier, a Friend said to him, that it was | 
pleasing and encouraging to see him so much | 
resigned ; to which he replied nearly as fol- 
lows: * Ah! we may see, miracles have not} 
ceased ; great and marvellous are his works ; | 
he is mighty to save and able to deliver to the 
very ullermost, all those that trust in him; his 
ways are ways of wonder and past finding 
out.’ And about 9 o'clock he said, “ ‘The} 
Spirit searcheth all things; yea, the deep | 
things of God,” Seeming to be much exer- 
cised in his mind about the prolessors of Truth | 
at Pyrmont, he said, ‘Some are now very | 


all to the number of seventy or eighty. Dur- 
ing his absence on this new track the excava- 


| tions at Nimrood are to be continued by the 


| parties employed on that work, which has 
recently furnished interesting acquisitions to 
Layard’s collection. One important inscrip- 
tion is mentioned, and more winged lions and 
bulls. Layard had received Major Rawlin- 
son’s first exposition; and though he agreed 
with him in many respects, he was not quite 


| satisfied with his chronology, and rather ad- 


hered to the opinions put forth in his own 
work.—Literary Gazette. 


a 


Singular Circumstance.—A_ remarkable 
freak of a maniac, is noticed by the Trenton 
True American as having occurred at Borden- 
town the other morning. The locomotive 
which was to bring the morning train from 
Bordentown to Trenton was missed, and the 





full of themselves, and are persecuting the | 
Loid’s church; but it is a wrong spirit. | 
‘There is a spirit that is doing the church much | 
harm; but lam not of that spirit, and it is| 
best to avoid that spirit which sets up for itself. 
They run from one evil spirit to another ; and | 
jt is a deceiving spirit, My heart is heavy on 
account of these things.” A while alier this, 
he said again, ‘* The Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God.” And then, a 
little after, he expressed himself nearly as fol- 
lows :—* The fear of the Lord is a fountain 
of life, which opens the mysteries of God’s 
kingdom; but the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God ;—adding, but | do not 


engineers procured another—when they reach- 
ed ‘Trenton they discovered the missing one 
fast in the switches, blowing off steam at a 
great rate. 

* When they came to it they found a man 
trying to rebuild the fire, and the water and 
cinders splashing over him and the engine. 
lt seems that a crazy man, hailing from New 
Hope, Pa., had come here from Bordentown 
ihe evening before, and returned in the same 
train. Some time during the night, or early in 
the morning, this madman had gone to the en- 
gine, kindled fire, put on one of the pumps 
which had been taken off, and, not finding the 
oil, had melted tallow, with which he greased all 


And a little} 


| want to launch into many words, but to bring | the apparatus, and, putting on the steam, came 


up to this city, The engine had been managed 
very well, as it was not at all injured ; but it is 
supposed he did not know how to back it when 


/it got in the switches here, which were locked. 


We understand he must have passed one or 
two switches before reaching this station. He 
said he took the engine to see how fust it could 
He was taken back to Borden. 
town, and sent thence to his {riends. His es. 
cape from destruction was very remarkable.” 
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Dealing Gently with the Erring.—We 
take the following from a daily paper, and 
should hope the admonition of the ecnsiderate 
storekeeper would be fastened indelibly upon 
the mind of the young woman. If this was 
the first offence of the nature, such an admo- 
nition may tend to wake it the last, 


“A young woman belonging to a highly 
respectable family, called in at the store of 
one of our dry goods merchants, the other day, 


jsays the Albany Knickerbocker, and stole a 


pair of kid gloves, while purchasing a sixpence 
worth of lustring. A geotleman in the store 
called the attention of the merchant to the 
fact, and he, instead of threatening the female 
or compelling her to pay double the price, 
gently told her that she had robbed him, and 
ut the same time refused to take the gloves 
back or receive compensation for them, but in 
terms of mild reproof cautioned her against 
committing so heinous a sin again, and told 
her to keep them as a perpetual warning. She 
shed tears of thankfulness and shame, and 
left, no doubt, greatly improved in character 
by the adventure.” 
RECEIPTS. 

Received of James Stanton, agent, for Jesse M. 
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$4, for vols, 23 and 24; trom James Woody, agent, 
N. C., for Joseph Kemp, $6, for vols. 21,22 and 23; 


from C. Bracken, agent, O., for Ruth Conrow, $2, to 
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Teachers Wanted for Evening Schools. 


The Association of Friends for the free in- 
struction of Adult Coloured Persons, intend 
re-opening their Evening Schools early in 
Tenth month. Application for the situations 
of Principal and Assistant Teacher in Men’s 
and Women’s School, to be made early to 
either of the undernamed Commitee, 


Joun C. ALLEN, 
No. 180 S. Second street. 
Natnaniet H. Brown, 
No, 32 N. Fifth street. 
Israet H. Jounson, 
No. 35 High street. 
Phila., Eighth mo. 1850. 
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